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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Copy lO: 


Report ©fj SA 

Dor. s July 15, 1076- 

Field Office File h 116-150038 

Title: DOUGLAS DE WITT BAZATA 


Office: Washington, D.C. 


b6 

b7C 


Bureau File #: U6"477098 


Character: NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION-APPLICANT 


Synopti*: Employment at Patton Turf Farm verifi ed. Su pervisor and co¬ 
workers favorable. References COLBY, CONEIEIN, WOLFE, b6 

KNOX, CYR recommended. Ex-wife, Mrs. ZAZACCA recommends. b7 ' 

• Reference VAN ROIJEN would not hire him, and therefore would not 
recommend. Reference PIETSCH unavailable. No credit rating. 
Traffic record located for left turn violation. May 25, 1972, 
for applicant. No other criminal or traffic record located for 
applicant, current wife or ex-wife. No record CSC. No record 
of divorce located Civil Docket Section, U.S. District 
Court. No record Office of Security, Department of State. No 
record located in Personnel Records Branch, Department of State. 


-RUC- 


ENCLOSURES: 


Exhibit A 


Exhabit B 


1 copy newspaper article appearing in 
"The Sunday Star and The News", 

9/17/72 entitled DOUGLAS BAZATA —A 
MANY FACETED MAN, by JOY BILLINGTON. 

1 copy newspaper article appearing in 
"The Washington Post", 6/6/76 entitled 
"I Learned to Keep a Secret", by 
GORDON CHAPLIN. 


DETAILS; AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
EMPLOYMENT 



This d<x\w»eot contain* neither recommendation* nor conclusion* of j t »s the property of the FBI and f> loaned to your agency* St and it* content* 

are not to be distributed outside your agency. 
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J.T. Patton Turf Farm 
701 Norwood Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


The following Investigation at ■ Patton Turf Fapm. 
Silver Spring, Maryland was conducted by SA 
on June 2, 1976.. 


lj»r 


b6 

b7C 


c 


3 advised her employ¬ 


ment records reveal that applicant, DOUGLAS D, BAZATA, date 
of birth February 17, 1911, was employed here as a Laborer 
from April 1, 1975, until the last week in September, 1975 > 
when the employment was terminated at the end of the growing 
season. The record indicated that appllcant_is_fili£ihl£_ 
for re-hire. His supervisor was shown as | 

l of the ;firm. She said the record contained no 
additional pertinent information concerning BAZATA. 


b6 

b7C 


advised that she was acquainted with 


b6 

b7C 


the applicant as a co-worker during the time he was employed 
here. She found him to be respectful and reliable. She had 
no information reflecting unfavorably on the character, associates, 
reputation or loyalty of BAZATA and had no information which 
would indicate to her he would not be responsible in a position 
of trust and confidence with the U.S.. Government. 


|___I, advised he served as 

applicant's Immediate supervisor during the summer of 1975,* 
when applicant was employed here as a Laborer handling Mower 
and Sprayer equipment. He said applicant was a very reliable 
and conscientious employee and a very good worker. He would 
defini tely re-hire applicant should he re-apply for employment 
here. I I explained that turf farming is seasonal work 

and applicant's employment terminated in September of 1975., at 
the end of the growing season. He commented favorably concerning 
the character, associates, reputation and loyalty of BAZATA 
and recommended him 'for a position of trust and confidence 
with the U.S. Government. 
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Hoover Vacuum Company 
Dupont Circle 
Washington, D.C. _ 


SA 


The follo wing investigation was conducted by 
on June 3, 1976. 


Attempts to locate Hoover Vacuum Company through 
checks of local directories and city directories were negative, 
It is noted the applicant listed employment for the period 
1938 th rough 1942 and efforts to locate supervisor' 

| also met with negative results. 


b6 

b7C 


b6 

b7C 
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.. REFERENCE 


_ advised SA | I on June 9, 1976 

that he net the applicant in the middle 1950's when this 
individual was living in Europe. He stated that he had 
contact wi th applicant at that tine over business matters. 

stated that he has visited with the applicant and 
his family on approximately severl occasions since he re¬ 
turned to the United States and he has net the applicant' s 
wife during these contacts. | | stated that applicant 

is an intelligent, competent individual and one who in his 
opinion is qualified to handle a position of responsibility 
with the United States Government. He advised the applicant 
has worked with intelligence information during his war tine 
activities and he considers him to be a close person wit h 
unquestionable loyalty to the United States. I 
stated the applicant enjoys an excellent reputation and 
maintains proper associates and from his personal observations 
he wouSCd recommend him favorably for a position in every 
respect. 
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On June 1976, LUCIEN E. CONEIEIN, .Colonel., 

Retired, U.S. Amy-, who is employed as Acting Chief, Special 
Operations and Field Support, Office of Intelligence, Drug 
Enforcement fldnini fstratlon, U-.S. 'Department of Justice, advised 

SA | _ I he has known DOUGLAS BAZATA since 1943. b6 

He said they served together .in the same U.S. Array Par.chute b/c 
Unlt during World War II. They have maintained ^contact since 
that time although he has not been in personal association 
with the applicant'for about the past 1*3 years. He said he 
knew the applicant to be an extremely intelligent man, 
extremely honest and unquestionably a loyal American citizen 
of the highest type character and associates. Be noted that 
the applicant was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross by 
U.S. Government for his service "behind enemy lines" and 
that the French Government awarded him the Croix de Guerre. 

He stated he has great personal and professional regards for 
the applicant and would not*hesitate to vouch for him in 
any manner. He said the applicant is unquestionably well 
qualified for government employment In a position of trust 
and confidence. He said he could verify employment of the 
applicant during the approximate period June, 1947 to 
September, 1968, when he worked as a,consultant for the Mumm 
Champagne Company In Johanisb.erg, Germany, and as an artist. 

.He said that the Mum Champagne Company at that time was 
owned, by Barron VON MUMM and his WIFE, barronness MADELBIN 
VON MUMM, both of whom were also personal acquaintances of 
Coneiein. He said he was also aware of the applicant’s work 
as an artist and knew there have been several art exhibitions 
of his work in several cities in the U.S. and in Europe.. He 
said he met the applicant’s first wife, DIANA on one occasion 
about 1943, but knew nothing concerning Jher other than she 
owned one or two beauty parlors at that time. He said he was 
not familiar with details of the applicant’s marriages or 
divorces. He said his only knowledge of the applicant's 
present wife was a casual meeting In 1970. He said he had 
no further contact with her. He seated he could furnish no 
additional Information concerning activities or employments 
of the applicant. 
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Numerous attempts h^ve been made to contact Col.. 
WILLIAM PIETSCH,'4205 Saul Road, Kensington, Maryland, with 
negative results.. . 
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CREDIT AND POLICE AGENCIES 


SC 


caused a search to be made of the 


files of the Credit Bureau, Incorporated, Washington, D.C., and 
was advised on Way 25, 1976, that the files contained no credit 
rating for the applicant. 


On May 21, 1976, SC 



determined 


ecord was contained in the M etropolitan Polic e 


b6 

b7C 


b6 

b7C 


prirtnari jiing the applicant or] 

or his Ex-spouse, D1 an& 


n 


uaKmui.j,ouN 


> It Is to be noted that at all times an Indefinite 

I number of 'unidentified records are out of file and not available 
^for Review. 

' determined that a .record b6 


On May 21, 1976, SC| 


was contained in the Department of Transportation, Bureau of 
Motor Vehicle Services, Government of the District of Columbia 
files concerning the applicant: 


b7C 


■On May 25, 1972, a citation was Issued by the Traffic 
Division, Metropolitan Polce Department, Washington, D.C., for 
violation no left turn. Applicant's listed address on permit 
for this period was 550 South Dupont Park, "New Cas,. , , no 

sip code. Disposition is shown as convicted by plea with no 
points assessed.tHis date of birth was indicated as February 17, 1911. 

The file contained no record for the wife or ex-wife. 


On May 21, 1976, SC I 1 . searched 

the files of the U.S. Park Police and n o identifia ble adult “ ~ 

criminal or traffic record could be located regarding the 
applicant or above listed spouse and ex-spouse. 

On May 24, 1976, SC I ~1 caused a search to be be 

made of the files of the Montgomery County, Maryland Police b7c 

Department and was advised that no Identifiable adult 
criminal record could be located regarding the applicant or 
above listed spouse arid ex-spouse. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SC [ 


caused a search to be made of the 


files of the Bureau of Personnel Investigations, Civil Service 
Commission, and was advised on May 24, 1976, that no record was 
found concerning the applicant. 


b6 

b7C 
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SC 


caused a check to be 


made of the files of the Civil Docket Section, 

U.S. District Court, and was advised on Kay 21, 
1976, that there was no record of the divorce for 
applicant for the ^period from .1942 through 1949. 


b6 

b7C 
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SA I I caused a search to Jbe made of the 

■ files of the Office of Security, Department of State, and was 
advised on May 26, 1976, that no ;record was found concerning 
the applicant. 
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SA 


fPVift fnllnwltiff 


Investigation was 
on June 1, 1976: 


conducted by 


Personnel Records Branch, United States 
Deparmtent of State, contained no record for DOUGLAS DEWITT 
BAZATA. 
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THE MINI PACE 


Douglas Bazata—A Many-Faceted Mai 


By JOY B1LUNCTON 

S**ft Writtf 

Salvador Dali on<fe drew Douglas 
Bazata as Don Quixote. Whether the 
particular chap who inspired it was 
Bazata the spy, the heavyweight boxer, 
the poker player or the painter, seems 
immaterial, for years later, at 61, the 
man is still tilting at windmills, . 


To a tmy, rented house f^AzltW 
ton, a soldier of fortune from £erih$yf« / 
vania has come home to America - 
briefly, to write his autobiography. 

On the white walls of his living 
room gleam the remains of six 
months' work In a rare and dying art 
orm, lacquer, which Douglas Bata ta 
studied over six months in Vietnam 

'recently. Of the 36 lacquers he.m^di.. | 
there, these few are aH that are left.'- ~ 
'U.S. Ambassador to Paris Arthur i 
Watson has several. The Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency's number three man, > 
William E. Colby, Bazata's old Office of 
Strategic Services mate, has some. The I 
rest were stolen as he left Saigon. 1 
One night not long ago, seven 


. former OSS men, including Colby and 
thq noted Saigon cloak-and-dagger 
man, CoL tuden Conein, gathered to 
celebrate, Baz's return to his home¬ 
land.' 

As old tales circled the room," 
some of the many lines in the multi¬ 
life of the tall, silver-haired artist 
Continued on Page F-2 
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- > Continued ITromPiitfeF-i 
crossed and rrerossod. " 
•Vietnam, xriiro many cf 
past end meant spies 
bai« wheeled end dialed,' was 
represented fry the lacquera. 

In another room, the euto- 
WqEraphy wea several chap¬ 
ters along. 

& fte studio were two huge 
oil* cf oysters, his continuing 
emstacea . series, stretching 
back many yean. 

& the livfcg room, Ms wil¬ 
lowy French vrifc. MaHe-Pi- 
erre (formerly Baroness Sene- 



“M 


• .r- v 

i *f -. 


qJar -do OnbaaO: moved 
among lha guests with soigne 
jwfaa through her bxtesa 
tkrtino-his 17th wife, Bszata 

plnlrryt, 

,, Crustacea, women and cats 
ho adores. like tta cat, he has 
had many lives. One of them 
has been lived through, a 
brush. .^77 : 

In Vietnam reside the last 
' true ‘ craftsmen of lacquer, 
Basota says. 

“Tbs Chinese went *<ofr* lac- 
-quer a hundred years ago. The- 
‘mimicking’ Japanese" wot 


eomrdetejy .'macfclctf ts Ad 
the Koreans. - 

“So following a desire to 
create lacquers Pd had for es 
long es threo dozen yens, Z 
open* six mango a o-V 2 i** : 
ncr’ in two tectorfts." . 

At one was the “Father cf 
Lacquers 1 * .RVuyen Va&Tri- 
cm, “an eo-ppe-o-day men" 
(opium). After two boms cf 
formalities every morning, his 
workers started to knead the 
lacquers, “back - and forth 
etcmaUjvte a few peonies a * 

. “AaMhe assistants to the . 


. ;i 



>SUrNm Pbotofnpbcr Jote BowOea 


Douglas and Morie-Pierre B-azakr lead, o tropical existence . ./..•* 

' in their Arlington back garden. : 


'■ mastew, they had ao'l 
of «r?cr <biog anything ta 
■ tet-l&tt.roa mi flower,or 
: butally, ‘ or whatever, that * 
was their fcte&. . 

■—-? l ifcey. are aB craftsmen, 
cst arti^’cal v?ry ctrbbora 
and docolifei. TrcitanV re¬ 
petitive crefttanen. Hot thcrob 
my esthetic prejudice rear-* 
teg to tq-ty bead...? /. 

Lacquer techniques have 
ctarcod rinco the introduction 
of plywood. The ancient Chi¬ 
nese tectpftra, hunt upon or¬ 
dinary weed or even of pure ; 
teccosr, thousand of coats 
thick, wrap-' with time and . 
- change of aimospbere. 

But modem Vtet&smese : 
“©outre nbqiroa” built cs Af- 
frlcan plyvrord, with the ptys 
.. at cross-right angles, 83 Ba- 
... nta explains it, arc lacquered.. 

: with 40 coats, covered with 
eQk, as a formation. 

. The acted lacquer Is sap 
: from tee tree “R$ns Verntt- 
fera,” be says, “not from .. .•? 

' (here be lists a dozen other 
trees). “It toA me many grit-. 
ty weeks to elfctt even the- 
• name cf-thb tree, and then I 
went outside Saigon to study - 
tbfem. They have to ba 10 . 
yearn old before tapping. The , 
cap Is.white to grayish, later • 
turning into black treakle. 1 
; “Between each layer of lac- i 
qoer there are drying periods, 
'hardening periods, sanding,' * 
hand rubotes, potofategs with. 
powdered charcoal and last : 
with Iron.” 

The wi|y master, Bas says, 
insisted on giving him . 10 th • 
grade. lacquer to work. with. - 
Persisting, be found the best 
“These chaps < would have 
no dealings with modernity, i 
thus 1 was forced to fight *' 
them with bully. techniques, 
which, of cornea,'those flat 
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. Be “bullied" at least ene 


*>>> 


i _ ‘ master craftsman to follow ~ 

■ / hkn one step'beyond tradi- 
■ tion. In his own vivid words: 

■ j “I laid thfi panel flat.down 
.*■■■.’ ; V On a level surface, poured ' 

. ;.*■ potoHne over'the entire m- 

V r • * f 000 * witil .ahimmertnj m 
i-qidcfc tvopogtiions. Then, in.. 

’ *• " '. total speed,. with any weapon. 

Z pointed.my thing. This had 
to he executed instantly. 

; BoeTpftfftp , mooed. And every- 
.i :■ ■ j thinp. had to be learned. and 

j controlled. Often, Vd fling. 

'■ ^ ■ pure poeolme against or with 

' *V * the arriving art. It xcat no 

. problem to matter this control. 

• -V 'f- J y°^ epeor o elice of tomato ’ 
'• without aiming'or trembling 

] So 1 quickly had the measure 
„ - of the fluid paintings in this 

vanishing medium." 

Boxata started, in oils,.In 
196S. He was Bving in Ger¬ 
many then,-on the estate of 
Baron (champagne) Mumm, . 
where be stayed Zl years af- ' : 
ter World War II. For the- 


baron, he built a stately gar¬ 
den at the Rhiode-side estate. 

His soldier-of-fortune days 
were over. He was 45 years! 
old. VI sat down to plan what 
a person my age could do,, 
completely alien and new, 
and not become an aid fogy.; 

• To ovoid making It -easy, 
.he decided “to do everything• 
through obstacles”—like al- 
ready painted canvases, 
blunt knives, misshapen 
brushes (“preferably stolen— 

1 love to steal”), painting oh-, 
ly at night, .on the floor. “1 
never spoil myself.” - 

The Duchess of A Windsor ' 
owns one' of his paintings,' as 
does p rinccss, Grace of Mona¬ 
co, who Was putron. of his 
Monaco show m the Monte 
Carlo Casino. 

The list of owners of his 
paintings reads like the Al- 
manach de Gotha.-barons and-- 
princes -■ galore. Over past 


years, be has exhibited many 
times in France, Germany 
. and England. 

V-. -His 1909 London show In¬ 
cluded these titles: “Gwen 
‘ Cafritz Dancing Versus the 
Honorable Philippe C.. .She 
r: at Le pirate. He at le ‘Pa- 
. lals” ; “Cute Lil* Ole’ Prin¬ 
cess L.... Declaims the Final - 
. Three* No Trump.”. Both were 
semi-abstract .portraits. " 

“Dali once predicted I'd be¬ 
come the highest paid painter 
in the world—but it never 
- came true,” he grins.' 

However, casual about pos- 
sessions (his own . and other 
people's) he always makes, 
out, Bazata says. He recently 
got a . new Cadillac from 
General Motors-in exchange 
for . a painting. He once won 
$25,000 in a poker game, and 
spent it all living at London’s 
most blue-blooded hotel, . Cla- 
ridges. 

He refused, he says, to sell 


• ■ • * f 

his lacquers In Saigon! “Am- { 

bassador Watson ‘coerced* • 

me into parting witii four. . ; 

Then, those other laqs were < 
stolen.” he shrugs his shoiil- { 'j. 
ders in a very French way. 

To quote from some auto-’ j 
f biography material:. 

“/ spent two years as- a-- 
w sailor when, a youth merely ! 
to stare at the oceans from ’ f: 
the dicers' prows. Did I see ’._S ■' 
the sea? The detailed flying ' j ; 
fishes ? ,\limbered wares ?' 

The closeup'rail or the far . 

.. off waterspout? .Never' f felt. • 
day-dreamed, communicated 
and wept. - For. this u-as but •' 
half of art. There was no man 
■thereby. I vowed'to paint, -’ 
communicate so, to all men . • 
in my range type. Alas:-This. 
is limited to perhaps 3.000 per-/ 
sons, out of nigh to 4,OW mil-; ■ 
lion earthlings, not. including 
the adored cats and crabs...' 

Sod.” 
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tfhe most repeated tale 
about Batata in spy circles 
is foe “mushroom story,” told 
by^ British espionage* agent 
George Reed Millar in 
h^book “Marquis.” He and. 
Baja La, an Office of Strategic 
Services agent, were in a field 
' wifb some farmers surrounded 
bVGcrmans, in France in 1M4. 
-■ TOy dropped to their fcnes 
add pretended to be picking 
HK&hrooms. 

Bazata, who spoke bo French 
<*• German at t&t tine. 

■ pk^ed his way casually to 
tlfe boots of a German ser- 
ge£it.' “Excuse me.” - be said 
in -English, picking his way 
ooC of danger, as the Ger¬ 
mans moved aside. 1 
Today. if you ask how he 
managed behind enemy lines 
without French or German 
(wfiich be now speaks fluent¬ 
ly* be shrugs his shoulders, 
■‘toe Germans are real 

clowris/k - .. , J . ... 

.His radio messages were in¬ 
hibited. He only kiew A-to-M 
of • the Morse alphabet, suf¬ 
ficient for the job, he felt. 

BAZATA RECEIVED the 
Distinguished Service Cross■ 
from General George Patton, 
the Croix de Gutrre from Gen¬ 
eral Charles de Gaulle and an 
English mentio3 in dispatches. 

Q> France, Bazata com-. 
maoded 18.000 Maquis. “Mrs.' . 
Hoover’s Girl Scouts would ; 
bare done a better job than 
they did. StD. I'lived very 
well those, years and drank 
some magnificent wines.” 

To understand, or rather to 
dimly perc^ve how Bazata 
gol to be such an irreverent 
swashbuckling, baroque char¬ 
acter, it helps to know that 
be'left bone to’ tackle the 
v*drld at the age of 11. 

His father was a Presby-'* 
terian clergyman from 
Wrightsvilie. Pa. But he was ' 

. also a great athlete.* a “Hall 
of Fame"mannamed by Cal* 
ifqnia (af.er he gave up the 
church ind moved there) 
“ope cf the 42 great athletes 
of California.” He later raised 
polo ponies on 12 ranches. So 
Doqglas Bazata grew up rich. 

*>I wis big for my age. I 
thipk my father might even 
have agreed to my golhg to 
sc$. Anyway, by the time I j 
was 15. I’dhj>een around the 
vtfj id.” .v j 

- - - -- ~ ■, 

He was three times a cow- , 

bo* once a lumberjack, dog- i 
catcher in Syracuse, sewer j 
cleaner during the Depression 
—: to pay his way through 
college. He taught various sub¬ 
jects, “including” a class in 
Thievery/Robbery. 

“Bummed for two ’ yean, 
utterly poetique." he adds. 

“And in Washington once I ] 
was Hoover service manager j 
while owning 14 small appli- « 
ance shops to scoop up the i 
depressed and homeless gals j 
who at length scorned lovely j 
Hoover. Vcc I slept with 90 i 
percent of Washington in that 
period.” 

He became a soldier, a 
mercenary', "in many armies 
—Nicaragua. Haiti. Santa 
Domingo. Cuba (“I knew 
Batista when he was a cor¬ 
poral”). 

"I served four wears and 
four months in the Marine' 
Corns. The four months was 


azata's Omer Eight Lives 


.. in the ‘brig 1 on the U.S.S. 
' Wyoming, because I'd punch¬ 
ed a captain in the nose. The 
temperature was H7 degrees, 
below the waterline, in soli¬ 
tary. What year? About 1831.” 

AT ONE STAGE of the 
game, be was heavyweight 
champion of the Marine Corps, 
fighting exhibition bouts with 
Jack Johnson, Max Baer and 
Prim* Camera. 

Much later, be says, some¬ 
one wasted to make him a 
general^ last thing I - 

wanted to do* was become a 
lousy Boy Scout. So 1 became' 
a spy. We were 38 Americans, 
commanded by the British, 
thank heavens, because they 
knew the business.” 

After the- War. he was in¬ 
volved in the planning of two 
books. The first was the of¬ 
ficial U.S. history of the Nor¬ 
mandy Campaign. Bazata 
joined six professional histori- 
r ans for the project. 

About the same time.' Bazata’ ’• 
recalls that Gen. “Wild Bill” 
Donovan, the head of OSS, 
asked him to help write a book 
about the OSS. 

“We-gathered ell theiagents 
together and they voted that' 
Bill Colby, now of CIA (the * 
Central Intelligence Agency) 
and I should represent them. 
Donovan wanted me to tell our 
story to Ernest Hemingway, 


who was to ghort it. I was to 
tell him all our secrets. 


i, “WELL, AFTER living with 
i-. Hemingway for two weeks, 1 
> went to Donovan and said, 
“Hemingway's a totai phony. 

: He has a lot of charm, out be 
1 only says one thing—the old 
’ man and the young girl-over 
and over again, which isn't 
1 bad, but for our story, bo’s 
substituting Ernest Heming¬ 
way over and over again for 
■ toe people in it” The book 
•nfras given to another writer*, 

' and then a change of policy 
- cancelled it before it was 
Written. .. 

^ter again, Bazata wanted 
to write an expose of Ameri¬ 
can strategic conduct during 
- ibo War. Truman's Secretary 
of the Army Gordon Gray 
talked him out of it. 

He has tales of how the war 
could have ended two months 
earlier, “but nobody wanted 
• to bear them, in 1972." Tales 
of bridge and poker games 
, when he was down $50,000 and 
managed to recoup, and win 
$5,000, in a game with six- 
„ Vietnamese. He outebeated' 
•them.' 

' . Bazata, with a straight face, 
—says that he-loves to steal. 
“No one ever gives* you your 
due. so why not? I love to 
steal enormous stacks of com¬ 


post from outside super mar¬ 
kets. Almost everything I have 
in my bouse is stolen. I’m 
teaching Matrio-Pferre to steak 
aren’t I, cberle?” . 

ms YOUNG WIFE blinks, 
then grins. 

‘Tve no sense of jwperty, 
and no dvil reapsoaibility. m 
drive through a red kght” 
(Actually, he appears to 
dnve very carefully.) 

While bp-says be has been 
married 17,tiihes (“More than 
10, I'm sure. I don’t count.”) 
his friends say he has only 
been married four times; 

So, In places, his lines be¬ 
tween the reality of all the 
things he has done and -the few 
be hasn't, blur. Or perhaps 
just the legalities. ■ His time 
sense is understandably misty, 
since so much has been done 
over so tong. And be loves to 
shock. 

Just a few years ago, when 
be had a show In’Paris, Ba¬ 
zata was asked to sign a peti¬ 
tion with Picasso and many 
other famous names. 

. “I'm afraid I got myself 
into great trouble. Their mes¬ 
sage was 4 I HATE WAR.’ I 1 
painted a sign outside the gal- ' 
lery where ray pointings were 
showing, ‘I LOVE WAR.* 
You’re not supposed to say 
that.” 





“And it was torture” . 


By Gordon Chaplin 

i * 1 * 

, * i 

"JT had been prowling on the fringes of the gTeat j 
lj Washington secrets bazaar for about two weeks ' 
JLbeforc I met Douglas Bazata. He was one of the 
old boys of the World War ll intelligence net, they 
said, and he just might have something for me.- 
One thing, though- . . Bez&ta was supposed to be 
a little on the bizarre side. But I shouldn’t let that | 



put me off. After all, none of those cookie factory 
boys was exactly your average kid next door. 

I wasn't looking for any particular secret, you 
understand. I was just browsing, as it were. Win¬ 
dow shopping for some juicy peach of an item that 


had been ripening for thirty or forty years. But in 
the very gossip central of the country where se¬ 
crets arc passed across the dinner tables of inside 
story experts like so many Hnglish muffins, those 
kinds of items are rare indeed. Before I met Ba- 

zata the best I could come up with was the name of 
the general who leaked Roosevelt’s so-called war 
plans to the press just before Pearl Harbor. That 
turned out to have been well-known for years. 

I met the grey-haired, moustachioed. 65-year- 
old Bazata in the 1789 Restaurant bar in George¬ 
town. Dressed in a houndstooth jacket, yellow 
v-necked sweater and flannels, he seemed very 
professorial until 1 noticed his marbly blue eyes 

Continued on page 20 
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batata, from page 17 
rattling off the walls and the 
purse of his lips underneath 
the wispy hair. Across the ta¬ 
ble. Bazata's ghost writer 
from New York, Buck Mof¬ 
fett, sat smiling obliquely in 
his suede jacket. I wasn’t 
sure what was going on, but 
then I was a newcomer to the 
secrets bazaar and I was pre¬ 
pared to stick it out for at 
leastone round of drinks. 

"I’ve been in the clandes¬ 
tine business for fifty years,” 
Bazata said in a stage whis¬ 
per. “I was one of Donovan’s 
original thirty-eight.” (Major 
.General William J. Donovan 
organized the Office of Strat¬ 
egic Services in the early 
part of World War II to com¬ 
bine intelligence and resist¬ 
ance leadership. The OSS 
was the forerunner of the 
CIA and many former OSS 
officials are now with the 
Agency.) 

“I could tell you more 
about Bill Colby than any¬ 
body in Washington. COL- • 
BY. (He blew a raspberry 
with his shielded lips.) He’s 
privately-' secret, publicly 
honest. I’m the reverse. You 
know what, I think the ideal 
of secrecy ended when Colby 
talked to Fallaci. It’s all over 
now, I tell you. Nothing is sa¬ 
cred anymore.” _ 








Bazata’s monologue in the 
1789 Restaurant gathered 
steam and soon he was using 
. a kind of ribald referential 
shorthand that he proudly 
calls tripletalk. He explained 
I, that tripletalk was his way of 
> , dealing with. the doubters, 
the stuffed shirts, the friends 
*' who turn out in the end to be 
enemies. It was in tripletalk: , 

* “an effort to be humor¬ 
ous. . . to stay unsomber 
and sad and dead. . . avoid* , 

, ing then the pompous / seri¬ 
ous / pretentious thus so de¬ 
manded by slaved man. . . 
to eliminate as weeds or mad 1 
dogs the clerks, meddlers, 
descendants, from unem¬ 
ployed missionaries.” 

It seemed, unless he’d 
gone off his nut to the point 
where he was incoherent, 
that the triple talk was some 
kind of a test. 

• Through the thick snow of > 

1 references I gathered that 
’• t before the war he had run his 
own Washington intelligence 
gathering operation out of a 
1 , ‘ Hoover vacuum cleaners 
sales and service office, on 
Dupont Circle, peddling in¬ 
formation among the embas- , 
sies: 

I , ' “took, you think you got 

• some weirdo in front of you. 







but I’ll say one thing:' I cut 
. corners. I’d always check in 
, v/ith some knowledgeable 
flunky in these embassies, 
I'd tell him, well you got your 
Hoover, you ought to be able 
to pick up a lot of CRUMBS. 
They’d pay me $50 a shot. It 
• was all very patriotic and 
aboveboard.” 

After the war, he said, 
Donovan told him to get Er¬ 
nest Hemingway as a ghost;** 
and he would open the OSS 
I files for a book. “So I stayed 
with Hemingway for about 
two weeks talking to him 
about it but all he wanted to 
do was to write himself into 
| tho book*. It was impossible; 
i The whole time he had a 
| towel around his head be- 
! cause he said he had hit a 
stanchion in a blackout.” 
That book project fizzled, 
but a few months ago he got 
a contract from Bobbs-Mer- 
rill for his memoirs. His .edi¬ 
tor said he would be telling 
* everything, including how 
Donovan had allegedly re¬ 
commended liquidation of 
General George S. Patton Jr. 

Well, Bazata sounded kind 
i of intriguing, if even a 
quarter of the things he men¬ 
tioned were true. But there 
was the problem of getting 
his eyes to stop rattling off- 
' the walls, to calm him down 
and get him to drop the tri- 
i pletalk for just a few min- 
1 utes. , ......---— 




'.“Look”* I wid. “If.we 
.meet again tomorrow, will 
you tell me some secrets?” 

Bazata and the ghost¬ 
writer looked at each other. 
“I guess we can tell him 
about the suits,” the ghost 
writer said. 

“The suits. . . Anything 
else?" .1 

“Sure. Maybe a couple of 
other things. Look, we’ll tell 
you two secrets.” 

■ Two secrets sounded 
worth a couple more rounds 
of drinks at least, if Bazata 
was for real. I called Lucien 
Conein, a former OSS-CIA 
man who had been with Ba¬ 
zata in London during the 
war and later acted as the 
.. Agency’s contact with the 
Vietnamese generals who 
ousted President Diem in 
1963. There was a silence and 
then a heavy rumble over the 
phone lines that was Conein 
’ sighing: 

“AaaaaaaahhhhhhhhhK 
Bazata the Beautiful.” 

My pickaxe s ecmd to have 
’finally clanged home into the 
mother lode. 

The next day I watched in, 
fascination as Conein held a 

cigarette between the two 
huge stumps where his right 
forefingers'used to be. No¬ 
body except for his closest 
friends, I had been ’ told, 
knew how he had lost those 
fingers. Conein’s little office 
in the Special Operations 
Department of the Intelli¬ 
gence Section of the Drug 
Enforcement Agency vi¬ 
brated at the sound of his 
voice: “Bahhhhhzatahhhhh. 

' What a great, big, wonderful, 
high-talking ' son of a 
bitch. . ” 








It turned out that after 
, performing with the OSS as 
a Jedburgh, dropping into 
France ahead of the invading 
Allied armies and winning 
the Distinguished Service 
Cross and three Purple 
Hearts, Bazata had worked 
.1 in Nuremburg "writing up 
! confessions of Nazi gener- 

i als,” studied wine-making in 

I Paris and somehow had got a 

job with the Mumm Cham* 

, pagne people , living in a 

chateau near Frankfurt and 
hobnobbing with the likes of 
the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor and Prince and 
Princess Rainier. “I’d go 
• there and visit him and drink 
all this $300-a-bottle cham¬ 
pagne. .We’d tell lies to each 
other and open another bot¬ 
tle." Then Bazata went to 
Paris and became an “ar¬ 
tist of some kind” and when 
Conein was moving around 
the byways of Vietnam, 
somehow Bazata showed up 
there too. He was making 
l lacquerware. 

"Laoquerware? Come on.” 

“Sure, lacquerware. He 
produced about ten pieces 
that I knew about. Now, he 
might have produced even 
more.” 

“He must have been doing 
something besides that.” 

Conein tilted his head 
back and let his mouth and 
eyelids droop until he looked 
exactly like Orson Welles. 
(. “Well, of course if he was 
i working, that was his busi¬ 
ness. In the intelligence 
i racket you are never sur- 
i ..prised to see somebody, and 
...you never ask them what 
they have been doing. If he 
was working I had no right to 
know about it. It was bad 
.. enough what / was doing.” 






j Another OSS friend told 
, me some Bazata anecdotes 
' from the London days. One 
time Bazata, who was red* 

1 haired in those days, came to 
Donovan with an idea that 
now seems right out of Dr. 
Str&ngelove. The idea was to 
develop a combination rock- 

j et> bomb and parachute, with 
| pedals. As Bazata described 
it, he would sit astride the 
rocket bomb, steering with 
his feet until it neared enraey 
territory; then he would aim 
i it at the enemy and press a 
’ pedal that would catapult 
him toward the ground and 
open his parachute at the 
same time. The bomb would 
l go on to land on the enemy* 
and “I’d be safe enough,” 

J Bazata explained, “because 
j I’d land outside the enemy 
i defenses.” Donovan didn’t 
buy the plan, but at least he 
listened to it 

* Another time, the OSS 
1 man said, Bazata and his 
j partner in the French Ma¬ 
quis behind the lines found 
I themselves in a heavy con- 
, centration of Germans. 

I Dressed as peasants, they 
were trying to escape from a 
field surrounded by Germans 
' by crawling along, picking 
, mushrooms as they crawled. 
t On the edge of the field, Ba- 
■ zata saw a German standing 1 
i sternly with his legs far 
apart His partner was horri¬ 
fied to see Bazata crawl 
through the German’s legs 
and even more horrified to 
hear him excuse himself in 
i English, clearly and politely. 









I was impressed. And I was 
excited. It seemed that Ba¬ 
za ta was even more real that . 

I could have wished for He 
had some secrets, he was 
writing a book, and he had 
chosen to let out a few of 
them in advance. It could be 
great, if only I could get 
through the tripletalk. The 
only thing I couldn’t under- 
1 stand was why. Why had Ba-‘ 

| zata, who had kept his se¬ 
crets well enough until now, 
decided to talk? 

Bazata was already in his 
place when I came back to 
the 1789 Restaurant for the 
second time. Instead of being 
calmer, though,' he seemed 
more skittish than before, 
j His eyes were marbling 
j around the room like twin 1 
balls in a pachinko game 
The ghost writer was not 
around. We had a first beer 
and gradually the tripletalk 
i started to flow. 

| I asked him why he was ■ 
writing the book. “Because I 
i. need the money,” he said. 
“But then I’ve needed the 
money before and I haven’t 
written." It was a classic Ba¬ 
za ta answer. ■ j 

The secrets were slow in 
; coming. After an hour of j 
< drinking, in fact, they | 

. seemed farther away than 
i ever. He kept talking about 

I > - 
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how wo needed to get to 
know each other. “I can’t bo 
rushed," he said. M I have to 
go about this my own way.” 

It seemed to me that this 
was one of those situations 
that could string out indefi¬ 
nitely, if I let it. I had to be 
firm. Besides, I didn’t have 
time to get to know Bazata 
that night. 

I pulled but some money 
for the beers. "Let’s stop 
wasting time. Do you want to 
go ahead, or do you want to 
calls it quits?” It was a bluff. 

Incredibly, Bazata was si¬ 
lent for almost a full minute*. 
Then he turned and looked 
at me as if I v/as two feet talL 
"You said I was wasting your 
time.” 

"No, I said we were both 
wasting our time.” 

"No.You said I was wast¬ 
ing your time.” 

- Well, I seemed to have 
. blown it, and to make mat¬ 
ters worse I had never really 
been sure what .he had 
wanted from me. Was it 
money? Or v/as it some kind 
of pledge of allegiance and 
good fellowship like they 
made in the old days? What¬ 
ever it was, he had called my 
bluff now and there was 
nothing left to do but pay 
the check and get out. As I 
was leaving, Bazata yelled 
after me: "They wanted me 
to kill Batista, but you 
wouldn’t be interested in 
that." 13 






